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PREFACE 


The purpose of this issue of THE JOURNAL oF EDUCATIONAL 
SocroLocy is to add a bit more to the common platform of informa- 
tion which is developing as we seek around the world to bring out 
the best possible solutions to our common problems in educating 
youth to deal with their local, national, and world problems. In order 
to contribute to this purpose we are presenting the thoughts of 
representative Indian educational leaders and a brief glimpse of the 
programs of selected Indian schools. We are also presenting com- 
ments of American educators who have in varying ways worked 
closely with some of the problems of education in India or with 
Indian educators. The comments by the editor and by the other 
American educators are to be taken in large measure as their inter- 
pretations and their understanding of the similarities and differences 
in the issues involved in Indian and American education. 

We wish to express a very great appreciation for those materials 
which have been sent in for this issue. Those which came from India 
may have been produced in a period of dry wasting heat, or during 
the steaming residue of the end of the monsoon season, or amidst the 
crisis of the devastating floods of the past few months. But whatever 
the physical climate in which they were produced, we know that they 
came from a setting of high national expectation and intense aspiration 
matched against crucial and intense problems. The fact that time was 
taken by our colleagues, the Indian educators, to produce the articles 
is manifestation of their extensive interest and of their wish, not only 
that others may know more of the developmental purposes and 
problems of education in India, but also that there may be some wider 
consideration in an international way of the unique role of education. 

We wish also to express appreciation for the assistance of Dr. 
Chandos Reid in shaping the plan of this issue and in processing the 
manuscripts—Bina Roy, U. S. Education Foundation in India, 
Theodore Rice, Professor of Education, New York University, co- 
Editors. 


Copyright, 1955, by the Payne Educationa) Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN INDIA: AN OVERVIEW 
Humayun Kabir 


Dr. Humayun Kabir is Secretary to the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India. To him falls much of the leadership of developing the educational 
dreams set forth in India’s First Five Year Plan. In order to accomplish this 
he works with the directors of the divisions of education of the various states 
and with representatives of all groups concerned with improvement of educa- 
tion in India. It was through his cooperation that the United States Educational 
Foundation in India was able to develop the workshops held in various regions 
of the country during the current year and the year just past. It is also through 
his suggestion and cooperation that the seminars for Headmasters of Secondary 
Schools have been carried on under the auspices of the Ford Foundation. He 
brings to this article a keenly practical recognition of the problems of education, 
and if they sound general enough to describe the problems of American educa- 
tion as well, it is only because education in any democracy must face certain 
problems basic to the maintenance of that democracy. Dr. Kabir’s analysis 
sheds much light upon similar problems which face democratic countries all 
over the world. 


In a democracy, it is the people who ultimately decide major 
issues of policy. It is obvious that there can be no intelligent decision 
without acquaintance with facts. With the growing condensation of 
space and time, relations between countries and peoples are becoming 
continually closer. Modern democracy therefore demands that the 
people at large must have knowledge not only about their own country 
but also of the world in general. 

It is largely the function of secondary education to meet this 
demand of democracy. Elementary education seeks to provide the 
basic information and skills needed for survival. Higher education 
seeks to expand the boundaries of knowledge and is often an end in 
itself. Secondary education provides knowledge of the world and also 
serves as the connecting link between elementary and higher educa- 
tion. In India, as in many other countries, secondary schools are 
the main source of supply for teachers in elementary schools. Second- 
ary schools also prepare students for universities and institutions of 
higher learning. Besides, this is the stage which in all countries marks 
the completion of education for a large majority. All these factors 
make secondary education crucial in the educational program of a 
democracy. 

While the importance of secondary education in a democratic 
society is thus beyond question, it is widely recognised that secondary 
education has until now been perhaps the weakest link in the Indian 
educational chain. Quantitatively, it still provides facilities for only 
about 10 per cent of the young persons in the age group of 11-17. 
This number is patently inadequate to satisfy the needs of a growing 
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democracy. Besides, the small number which receives the benefit of 
secondary education is often selected not on the basis of ability of 
the child but on that of the capacity of the family to pay. 

Qualitatively, secondary education has suffered from the lack of 
a clear definition of objectives and scope. Treated either as a mere 
continuation of primary education or only as a preparation for higher 
education, it can not at present be regarded as a definite stage mark- 
ing the end of formal education of a specified standard. As continua- 
tion of elementary education, children tend to go to secondary schools 
almost as a matter of course. As preparatory to higher education, 
pupils in secondary schools drift into universities. 

Again, secondary education has not until now catered for the 
wide variety of needs of pupils with different aptitudes. There may be 
some justification for a more or less uniform system of elementary 
education. There is none in the case of secondary education. With 
the advent of adolescence, boys and girls begin to develop different 
skills, aptitudes, and tastes. There must, therefore, be a diversity of 
courses to meet their different needs. Secondary education in India 
is, however, overwhelmingly academic. It does not place sufficient 
emphasis in the development of character or the will. Nor can it 
satisfy those who want a primarily aesthetic education. Planned to 
cater only for those who have an intellectual bent of mind, even its 
emphasis on intellect is one-sided: it tends to stress memory at the 
cost of reasoning and judgment. A final criticism is that it is modelled 
primarily to serve the needs of urban life. 

It must, however, be pointed out that any wholesale condemnation 
of the existing system has little justification or utility. The system 
has many defects but it has also produced many splendid teachers and 
fine pupils. In any case, condemnation by itself is of little use. Reform 
and improvement of a system requires careful and systematic study. 
Many of the states appointed their own committees to suggest meas- 
ures of reform and improvement. While there were thus many 
regional or sectional surveys, no comprehensive survey for the country 
as a whole was attempted until the Lakshmanaswami Commision’ on 
secondary education submitted its report in 1953. 


II 


Quantitatively, there has been an impressive expansion in sec- 
ondary education since 1947. In 1948, the total number of secondary 





1 Mudaliar, Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami, Chairman, Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission, October, 1952-June 1953, Government of India, 
Ministry of Education. 
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schools of all grades in the major states of India was a little over 
12,500. Five years later, the number had increased to 18,500. Enroll- 
ment figures rose from a little less than 3 millions in 1948 to over 6 
millions by 1954. 

Equally striking is the expansion at the high and higher secondary 
level. From less than 4000 in 1948, the number of such schools rose 
to almost 10,000 in 1954. Enrollment rose from 1.8 millions to 3 
millions. The number of pupils who completed the secondary course 
was more than doubled between 1948 and 1954. 

The rise in expenditure is also revealing. In 1948, direct ex- 
penditure on secondary schools in the major states was Rs. 1348 
millions. In 1953, the figure had risen to Rs. 286.8 millions, For 
India as a whole the figure for 1953 was Rs. 368.5 millions. 


III 


More important still are the persistent efforts for qualitative im- 
provement of secondary education during this period. The various 
state committees had suggested measures of reform and the Secondary 
Education Commission made far reaching proposals for the recon- 
struction of the system. These are now in the process of imple- 
mentation by the states and the central government, but only a few 
of the major recommendations can be mentioned in this brief survey. 

The Commission has recommended the addition of one extra year 
to the course to round off secondary education and mark it as a 
complete stage. This is intended to raise the standard of attainment 
and prepare pupils for entry into various vocations. Simultaneously, 
the Government of India has under consideration a proposal which 
will make the possession of the school certificate a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for entry into services excepting those which require high 
professional training. 

Another recommendation is for the reconstruction of the syllabus 
to provide a wider and more balanced course. The organization of 
studies around a number of carefully selected “core” subjects is 
intended to ensure this without increasing the burden on pupils. 
Adoption of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction has also 
helped to lighten the load and make education more significant to 
young learners. 

A third recommendation prescribes that craft work must find an 
honored place in the school curriculum. This has a special importance 
in the Indian context. Till recently, the majority of the educated 
classes were averse to manual labor. Emphasis on a craft is intended 
to be a corrective and develop in the pupils a new attitude to manual 
work and dignity of labor. 
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The Commission has also made important recommendations for 
increasing the provision of co-curricular activities in the schools, both 
with a view to improving academic standards and to offering creative 
outlets for the surplus energies of young pupils. It is generally recog- 
nised that problems of discipline arise only where pupils are not fully 
occupied. Various types of co-curricular activities will offer pupils 
channels of creative self-expression and at the same time contribute 
to the improvement of school services. 

Among other important recommendations are those for the im- 
provement of school libraries, the use of audio-visual aids, the reform 
of examinations and the adoption of the activity method on a far 
larger scale than has been the case until now. The library must be 
regarded as an essential instrument for the development of secondary 
education and be so organized as to encourage in pupils the habit of 
general reading. As a step towards the radical reconstruction of the 
present type of examinations, the Commission has suggested that 
selected schools may be given the freedom to work out their own 
syllabuses and methods of teaching and examination. Audio-visual 
aids will make instruction more vivid and interesting and also develop 
the initiative of both teachers and pupils. 

The Commission has also recommended the establishment of a 
large number of multi-purpose schools. They will not only provide 
diversified courses to pupils with different aptitudes and interests, 
but also help to provide trained and efficient personnel for the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and technological programs of the nation. They 
are also expected to serve as a corrective to the Indian preference 
for purely academic and intellectual disciplines. The provision of 
technical, agricultural, or other professional courses in the same school 
and under the same conditions as purely academic courses will be a 
visible symbol of their equal worth for the community. 


IV 

Some of the recommendations of the Commission were anticipated 
in the last seven years. Some states sought to enrich the secondary 
curriculum by introducing subjects like social studies, music, crafts, 
and agriculture. New types of high schools devoted to agricultural, 
technical, and vocational education have also been established. Still 
more significant is the evolution of a new type of secondary school 
in the shape of the post-Basic? school. The findings of the Secondary 


2 Basic education is elementary school education designed on the principle 
of learning by doing,” or planning the major learning experiences around a 
craft or vocation. Post-basic is the secondary program designed to follow such 
work in the elementary school. 
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Education Commission have given an added impetus to all such 
attempts at reform and reconstruction. 

The establishment of multi-purpose schools with diversified 
courses has been rightly recognised as one of the most important 
recommendations of the Commission. The Government of India has 
initiated measures to develop within the next two years 500 of the 
existing high schools into schools of this type. They will have greatly 
improved libraries and laboratories and provide various types of 
school services in order to serve as models for the other high schools 
in the country. Government has also accepted a program of improving, 
in the course of the next two years, library services in another 1500 
high schools. 

Consultations are being held with state governments, boards of 
secondary education and universities for increasing the duration of 
the secondary course by one year. Measures for the reconstruction of 
syllabuses and the reform of examinations have also been taken 
in hand. 

One measure in this connection deserves special mention. Since 
the Commission’s report surveys the entire field of secondary educa- 
tion, it is in general terms. Implementation on the other hand requires 
specific and detailed proposals. It was therefore necessary that the 
work of the Commission should be followed up immediately by other 
expert bodies which would go into specific questions and make con- 
crete suggestions for their implementation. It was with this end in 
- view that in cooperation with the Ford Foundation,* an international 
team of eight experts was appointed to examine in greater detail the 
problems of recruitment, selection, and training of teachers, and the 
structure and content of the curriculum in secondary schools. 


V 


It has been increasingly recognised that the key to all improve- 
ment in education lies in better teachers. Even the most carefully 
devised systems will prove disappointing if the teachers are ill- 
equipped and dissatisfied. On the other hand, the defects of a system 
can be largely overcome by competent teachers with a sense of dedica- 
tion to their work. Adequate measures to improve the status, com- 
petence and morale of teachers are thus an essential step towards any 
improvement in the system of education. In India, the need for such 
measures is even greater. The economic plight of teachers combined 


3 Kabir, Humayun, editor, Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Schools, 
Report of a Study by an International Team, Ford Foundation, New Delhi, 
1954. 
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with their low social status has created conditions where the best 
talent is continually weaned away from the profession. 

During the last seven years, things have started to change. Scales 
of salary have been improved, in some cases more than four or five 
fold, but they are still short of what is needed to attract the right 
type of men and women. Facilities for training have been more than 
doubled, and new courses of in-service training introduced. Within 
four months of the assumption of power, the national government 
established the Central Institute of Education at Delhi to give a new 
orientation to the training of teachers and initiate programmes of 
educational research. The progress it has achieved within seven years 
has attracted the attention of discerning educationists in India and 
outside. 

Steps have also been taken to raise the morale and social status 
of teachers. An All India Headmasters Seminar-cum-Summer Camp 
was held in 1953 which was attended by 50 Headmasters from 25 
States. This Seminar-cum-Camp was intended not only to give the 
Headmasters an opportunity to compare notes, exchange and share 
experiences, and discuss other matters of common interest but also 
to afford them a break from their everyday routine. The Seminar 
proved so successful that during 1954, ten such regional Seminars are 
being held with funds provided by the Ford Education, besides some 
State Seminars organised by the State Governments concerned. 

Mention must also be made of a series of seminars planned and 
organised by the United States Education Foundation in India. Four 
were held in 1953 and four are to be held during 1954. Intended to 
improve the technical efficiency of teachers and also make them 
familiar with some of the methods followed in secondary schools in 
the United States, these seminars have encouraged participants to 
introduce many innovations that are bound to improve the quality of 
secondary education. e 

This brief survey will indicate that since the attainment of in- 
dependence, vigorous efforts are being made both to expand and to 
improve secondary education in the country. The school has been 
conceived as a center of community activities from which new im- 
pulses for better living can radiate in all directions. It is hoped that 
the transformation of the schools will enable them to release the 
creative energies of the pupils and provide free India with the leader- 
ship needed at various levels for building a truly cooperative com- 
monwealth. 











NOTES ON PROBLEMS OF INDIAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Lester W. Nelson 


In August, 1953, the Ministry of Education of the Government of India 
appointed a Secondary Education Project Team of eight members from 
India, England, Finland and the United States. This team was charged by the 
Ministry with the task of formulating specific suggestions for the imple- 
mentation of major policy recommendations of the Indian Secondary Education 
Commission, The team visited widely in India secondary schools, teacher 
training institutions and universities, and likewise spent considerable time in 
visiting similar institutions in Denmark, England, Scotland and the United 
States. Its report, presented to the Ministry in April, 1954, dealt largely with 
problems of recruitment, selection, training and status of Indian secondary 
school teachers and the organization and curriculum of Indian secondary 
schools. The following notes, prepared by Dr. Lester Nelson, Foundation for 
The Advancement of Education, a member of the team, focus attention on 
selected problems which the team regarded as critical in Indian secondary 
education. 


Indian secondary education, in common with secondary education 
elsewhere, including the United States, faces an acute problem of 
present and prospective teacher shortage. Major contributing factors 
in this situation are the unparalleled efforts in India to expand 
educational opportunity at the secondary school level, the determina- 
tion to diversify secondary school curricula, the shortage of teacher 
training facilities and the distressingly low economic, social and pro- 
fessional status of teachers. While all of these factors are important, 
the team concluded that most central to achieving improvement in 
the quality and supply of secondary school teachers is the necessity 
for improvement in teacher status. 

The problems of teacher status are widely recognized at all levels 
of Indian education and were found by the team to be generally 
regarded as basic to any substantial improvement. Although the 
“guru’’? tradition of service continues to survive and provide able 
and promising teachers in the rural areas where secondary schools 
may exist, the influence of this tradition has appreciably weakened, 
especially in cities, and seems destined to be still more weakened as 
modern industrialization progresses. 

Another basic problem has to do with the development of local 
understanding, support and control of education. The responsibility 
for support and control of education, particularly secondary education, 


1 Guru means teacher. In Hindu tradition the furu is a wise man who 
gathers students about him much as Socrates did in ancient Greece. They 
live with him, learn from him, and go forth to spread his teaching. 
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rests largely with the several states, aided significantly by the central 
government. The centralized control of education within the states 
is not conducive to the exercise of local initiative, either within the 
profession or by the public generally. The development of local 
autonomy presents major problems, however, especially in areas 
where the level of literacy is low and political influence is apt to 
enter the picture. Opinion is sharply divided on the question of 
desirability or feasibility of developing locally autonomous “school 
district” authorities, many of the initial efforts in this direction having 
met with failure or, at best, indifferent success. On the whole there 
seems to be sincere belief that some decentralization of control will 
become increasingly necessary, both to escape the evils of top-heavy 
bureaucracy and to exploit and develop the local initiative and re- 
sources to support education. Jt is felt that development of greater 
local responsibility for education, instead of following a pattern 
modeled on practices in western countries, might better build on the 
existing local structures indigenous to India,—as represented by the 
village “‘panchayats’* or the “range councils,” for illustration. 

Most persons in Indian educational circles at all levels attest to 
the evils of the existing structure of examinations* which beset both 
students and teachers alike at practically every stage of the educa- 
tional process. The omnipresent structure of examinations wreaks its 
havoc on educational progress by placing a heavy premium on me- 
chanical, rote memory instead of understanding, by stultifying efforts 
to broaden and reorganize curriculum and teaching methods, by 
diverting an unconscionable proportion of time and effort away from 
educational pioneering, and by laying a heavy hand on more enlight- 
ened efforts to improve teacher training. The Secondary Education 
Commission‘ inveighed sharply against the evils of the existing ex- 
amination system and proposed many reforms in it while, at the same 
time, recognizing the value and need of suitable evaminations at 
various points and for specific purposes. Universal experience else- 
where suggests the difficulties to be encountered in achieving much- 
needed reform in this area, but promising efforts are being made in 
several of the states and strong support and encouragement are being 
given these efforts by the Ministry of Education of the Government 
of India. 

A fourth major problem, almost universally recognized in Indian 


2 The panchayat is a group of five village elders, one of whom is the head 
man of the village. 

3 The article by J. C. Mathur describes the examination problem in greater 
detail. 

* op. cit. 
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education, is that of broadening the base and diversifying the subject 
matter of the secondary school curriculum. The typical Indian second- 
ary school curriculum is intensely academic, with little or no provision 
for vocational or technical education, and little more opportunity for 
students in the fields of crafts, practical arts or fine arts. This tradi- 
tional preocupation with the academic pattern of secondary education 
tends to be perpetuated by the culture, by the influence of the univer- 
sities on secondary education, and by the examination system itself, 
At the same time, it is increasingly clear that India’s efforts to im- 
prove her social, economic and health conditions require a sharply 
increased supply of competently trained persons at the level of skill 
represented by technicians and semi-professional personnel. Present 
secondary education bears little relationship to the economic and 
social needs or realities of free India and is almost exclusively 
oriented toward university training. A revealing commentary on the 
situation may be found in the fact that, while competent technicians 
and persons with semi-professional skills are in dreadfully short 
supply, there are many thousands of university graduates in India 
who are “unemployed” and, to quote an oft-repeated comment, are 
“educated beyond the present capacity of Indian society to absorb 
productively.” A significant by-product of this situation is the degree 
of frustration suffered by many of these young people, among them 
many of the ablest minds of their generation who, unable to find 
productive outlets for their talents and training, turn to activities 
which are not contributive either to the national strength or national 
unity. 

Quite possibly the most promising note in current efforts to im- 
prove Indian secondary education is that being struck in support of 
diversification of courses in the secondary schools. The problem is 
being energetically dttacked along many lines in the several states, 
—diversification of courses, development of vocational, industrial 
and technical schools, efforts to develop an Indian equivalent of 
the American comprehensive high school, and others. Despite the 
enormity of the problem and the need, and despite the serious limita- 
tions of current resources to support the efforts at solution, the 
energy, determination and skill being brought to bear on the problem 
constitute a bright chapter in the national efforts of free and de- 
mocratic India. 
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FAMILIAR PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
Olive Reddick 


Dr. Olive Reddick is a Professor at Hood College. She has served the 
cause of Education in India for many years. First, as a teacher at the Isabella 
Thoburn College in Lucknow, and more recently as Executive Secretary for 
the United States Educational Foundation in India, a post from which she 
resigned in July, 1954. This experience has given her broad understanding of 
the problems of education in India and an opportunity to work with members 
of the Ministry of Education in designing projects for the improvement of 
Indian schools. It was her planning and vision which made possible the 
Educational Foundation Seminars referred to by several writers. 


Although it would be difficult to find two countries with greater 
cultural differences than India and the United States, yet an Amer- 
ican is struck with a feeling of familiarity as he contemplates the 
problems facing Indian education. Here is a democracy of large size 
embarking on a policy of universal compulsory elementary education. 
The difficulties of implementing a similar policy in the United States 
beginning a century ago differ only in degree and detail from those 
which harass and challenge Indian educators. 

First, the problem of the content of education. Education for the 
minority elite can be classical and narrowly channelled. Education 
for the masses requires a varied curriculum which will include general 
and vocational courses. In the United States this issue has now for 
the most part passed the secondary school stage and has reached the 
colleges. In India the “English” school are still admired, but they are 
on the way out! The government program calls for a new type of 
school adapted to the needs of average village children. Controversy 
is inevitable, both regarding the details of the curriculum and the 
necessary lowering of academic requirements entailed. 

Secondly, the problem of securing qualified teachers. In the earlier 
days of public education in the United States, the elementary school 
teachers were usually high school girls with no training. Fortunately 
from the viewpoint of the schools, few other occupations were open 
to women, and many girls of intelligence and character manned the 
classrooms. Their pay was small but sometimes prestige compensated. 
It was also true that teaching was one of the few money-making 
occupations open to women. In India, the teacher shortage is more 
acute: because there is an extremely small literate middle class upon 
whom to call; because teachers are for the most part men who have 
opportunities in alternative occupations ; because the pay is so pitifully 
small and the life in the villages so bare. The supply of qualified 
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teachers is the bottle-neck in the expansion of elementary education 
in India. There seems to be no quick solution by which the pay can 
be raised (not by twenty or thirty percent, but tripled at the least) 
and an acceptable minimum of education required, even without train- 
ing. Here in the United States we have entered a new phase of the 
teacher supply problem, but it remains persistent and urgent. 

Thirdly, the problem of the private school. In the United States 
the universal public school slowly replaced private schools, as policy 
crystallized and tax funds increased. In India, due to the over-power- 
ing poverty of the country and the urgency to advance quickly into a 
modern state, there is no thought of replacing private schools. Rather, 
they are subsidized by state funds. Many of these schools are “com- 
munal” (i.e. parochial) and favor children of their own caste or 
religion. India under her constitution is a secular state and looks 
upon communalism as a major political problem. Nevertheless, she 
would not be able to dispense with communal schools. These schools 
must, however, conform to the curriculum and standards laid down 
by the state. Perhaps in the future this issue will be met head-on, as 
currently in the United States. 

Fourth, the problem of finance. Although to an Indian teacher an 
American school would seem wealthy beyond imagination, yet both 
there and here the same struggle goes on to persuade the government 
to find the money for more and better education, in the face of 
demands for defense and other needs. 

Fifth, the problem of centralization versus state or local control. 
In both countries, the schools are a state responsibility. In both there 
is some tendency toward increasing the role of the federal govern- 
ment, induced by the problems of raising standards and finding needed 
funds. The difference lies in the greater resistance to this tendency 
in the United States. 

The program of education adopted officially by the government 
of India is “basic education,’ developed under the inspiration of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Activity based upon a craft is the essential method. 
And so “learning by doing’’ is the slogan, and Americans feel at 
home with it, although the similarities to the project method may 
not always be recognized. 

The developments in Indian education in many respects parallel 
earlier developments in the United States. Their problems are mag- 
nified, however, by the speed with which they are determined to 
achieve universal primary education, from a starting point of almost 
universal illiteracy. 














SECONDARY EDUCATION — A STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES, 
PURPOSES, MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


K. G. Saiyidain 


One of the most impressive features of the Indian government is the extent 
to which it has called upon its educators and its philosophers for holding posi- 
tions of responsibility. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain had a distinguished career in the 
academic world and is particularly interested in educational philosophy. He has 
served in positions of educational leadership in Kashmir and in Bombay state, 
and has assumed the position of Additional Secretary and Joint Educational 
Advisor to the Ministry of Education, Government of India. He has had a 
variety of experience with secondary education both in India and in other coun- 
tries. As a member of the Secondary Education Commission, he was influential 
in the development of the section of that report which deals with a philosophy 
of education. His ability to envison the significance of relating the new educa- 
tion to the age old values which have made India a spiritual leader among 
nations will be highly stimulating for the American reader. 


In the past, secondary education in India has been too unilateral, 
too academic in its outlook, too definitely geared to the needs of the 
College or the University to which it was assumed to be the gateway. 
It did not represent clearly enough a definite stage of education which 
prepared the students for certain clearly envisaged social or technical 
purposes. This was partly due to the fact that the system of “English 
education” that developed in India during the 19th Century was 
largely meant to train students to become clerks or junior adminis- 
trators, or to take up other similar posts in Government services. 
The emphasis, therefore, was not so much on social adjustment, per- 
sonal development, cultivation of intelligence, or love of scholarship 
as On passing examinations. The examination came to dominate the 
whole educational system, to fetter the teachers’ freedom and to 
determine rigidly the objectives and the curricula as well as method 
of teaching. 

These handicaps and defects have been realized by educators, in- 
creasingly during the last few decades, but the size of the problem 
was so immense and the force of inertia so great that a radical change 
was long delayed. As the sphere of secondary education widened, 
however, and more and more students came into secondary schools, 
it was not found possible for all of them to secure openings in govern- 
ment service. This changed the complexion of the problem con- 
siderably. It was obviously necessary to have a more broad-based 
curriculum, so that students with varying aptitudes and abilities may 
be able to receive education which is psychologically more suited to 
them and might open up other avenues of employment for them. This 
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was another more practical and administratively cogent argument for 
relaxing the over-academic emphasis in schools and releasing to some 
extent, the strangle-hold of the University on them. Another move- 
ment that helped the process was the development of the idea of 
Basic Education at the primary stage which emphasized the role of 
craft and productive work in education and sought to integrate knowl- 
edge and activity. It was a natural corollary of this movement that 
secondary education should also find more room for suitable types of 
craft work and technical subjects in its curriculum. This problem has 
been examined and discussed in the Report of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission in India, published in 1953, which has definitely 
advocated a more practical and broad based curriculum for secondary 
schools. Again, the development of the national movement, which 
eventuated in the attainment of independence, the attempt to establish 
a democratic social order and to work out the ideal of social justice 
—however difficult and prolonged the process—added yet another 
significant dimension to the secondary school. It could not be content 
to confine itself to teaching academic or practical subjects—it had to 
develop a sensitive social outlook and purpose and to be brought into 
vital rapport with social forces and movements which were shaping 
national life. All these conditions and circumstances, which have 
developed over a number of years but whose tempo has become much 
quicker in the last one or two decades, have re-set the problems which 
the secondary school has to face. It is in their context that we must 
define the ends and purposes and values of this stage of education. 

I believe that one important objective of secondary education 
should be to provide what I might call “leadership at the intermediate 
level.” This is true in all countries, but applies with special force to 
a country like India. It has produced, in the ancient as well as the 
recent-past, national leaders of the highest intellectual and moral 
calibre who could hold their own in the world. On account, however, 
of the paucity of educational facilities and the low literacy level of 
the bulk of the people who are uneducated and ill-informed in many 
ways, a gulf has been created between the so-called “classes” and the 
“masses.” It is part of political wisdom to build a bridge across this 
gulf so as to weld the people into a dynamic and coherent unity. The 
entire set-up and orientation of the national movement initiated by 
Mahatma Gandhi were directed to this end, and much has been done, 
but the work has still to be carried on and completed. In a democracy 
—as indeed, in any other political system—there is always a danger 
that the combination of alert, powerful, highly intelligent leaders at 
the top and an ignorant and apathetic people at the bottom may lead 
—to demagogy or dictatorship or worse. It is, therefore, necessary to 
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raise the general level of education, intelligence, and political under- 
standing all along the line. But that is not enough. We should try to 
provide decentralized leadership i.e. groups of persons who are 
qualified, intellectually as well as by temperament and social and 
moral qualities, to assume the responsibility of leadership in their 
local groups and communities or their vocational fields. They should, 
on the one hand, be able to act as “middle-men” between national 
leadership and its mass following and on the other, to study, under- 
stand and sense the needs and feelings of the local groups and in- 
terpret them honestly and courageously to the people at the top. 
They should also have the capacity to initiate local movements and 
cooperative projects and ventures. For the local community should be 
active and work for solving its own problems through common think- 
ing and effort, instead of waiting for “manna” to fall from heaven, 
as is often the case with countries in which national governments have 
been newly established and are expected by the people to shoulder all 
further responsibility ! 

This, then, is one great responsibility of the secondary school, 
and it is obvious that, if it is to discharge it worthily, it must view its 
work in deeper, broader, more imaginative terms. Its emphasis must 
be not merely on the imparting of knowledge or even the training 
of the mind, important as that is, but on the education of the whole 
personality. This is a glib and easy phrase to use, but it has to be 
defined carefully with reference to the challenge of the contemporary 
situation. We must clearly envisage the type and quality of mind and 
emotions and understanding that should be cultivated. In an increas- 
ingly complicated world, we need a more highly developed, more 
discerning, and more critical intelligence than ever before. We would, 
otherwise, be unable to pick up our way in this laybrinth of “plural 
possibilities.” It is also a world which is not only becoming tech- 
nically more specialized and complicated, but socially more inter- 
linked and inter-dependent, and any person who is unable to realize 
this fact and react to it suitably—both mentally and emotionally— 
remains dangerously uneducated. Educators must, therefore, work 
out this problem for themselves with faith and courage, without being 
brow-beaten by current fanaticisms and prejudices. In such a country 
as India they must specially take note of the fact that it is trying to 
_achieve a democratic social order, based on the concept of social 
justice, and, therefore, the school must take its own place in this great 
undertaking. I realize that such an approach or point of view is open 
to the charge of advocating partisanship or indoctrination and, indeed, 
the danger is not altogether illusory. But, in my opinion, it is apt to 
be exaggerated by those who believe in the status quo, who do not 
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regard its advocacy as objectionable, and who try to protect it 
against anything that may upset it, however peacefully and reason- 
ably! I am convinced that no school can be entirely “colorless” and 
those that pretend to be—or honestly think they are colorless—are 
merely suffering from a kind of mimicry of nature, i.e. they take the 
protective coloring of their environment and thus become indistin- 
guishable! If, therefore, a certain measure of bias or partisanship is 
inevitable, I would rather have the secondary school—or for that 
matter all educational institutions—exercise that bias in favor of 
progress, intelligence, humanism, rather than obscurantism and reac- 
tion. My vision of a school is that of an agency which prepares the 
students not only for the world as it is, but for the world as it should 
be and as it might well be, if we had the vision, the decency, the 
kindliness, and the understanding to use our tremendous resources 
properly. In a country which is trying to work for democracy, not 
only in the political but also in the social, economic and cultural fields, 
it is not too difficult to visualize the broad landmarks of this world- 
to-be, although not too easy to work for its creation! 

The problem of values is implied in the preceding discussion to 
some extent, however, in view of many powerful but dubious forces 
that are coming to dominate not only our life but our thinking, educa- 
tors should become more “value-conscious.” While they cannot work 
directly for realization of values,—for values are the result of the 
entire set-up and spirit of the educational process—they should 
seriously examine the impact of their work on the students’ sense of 
values and assess the effectiveness of their techniques from this point 
of view. I may refer here only to two elucidatory instances. The 
pressure of the modern media of mass communication tends to arrest 
creative and independent thinking and creates a problem which is not 
only intellectual but also social and moral in its implications. A person 
whose mental and personal center of gravity lies outside himself is 
both an ill educated individual and a social danger ; he is also ethically 
immature. Are the schools, we should ask, able to make their students 
impervious to some extent to demagogic or commercial or anti- 
intellectual propaganda? Again, there is its crucial modern problem of 
achieving a balance between what are rather vaguely called “material” 
and “spiritual” values. In a country like the United States, it some- 
times seems to me that many difficult problems stem from the excess 
of wealth and production and the failure to see its right relationship 
to human happiness and mental peace. In a country like India, it is 
poverty, the economy of scarcity, which has to be overcome without 
the spirit becoming enslaved to what Tagore has called the “Thing” 
or the machine which tends to externalize life. In either case, in our 
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thinking as well as practice, the assumed dichotomy or dualism of 
the “material” and the “spiritual” has to be broken down and the 
primacy of the spirit has to be reasserted—not, indeed, in the sense 
that “matter” is unimportant or can be ignored, but the sense that 
the conquest of matter is a means while the expansion and enrichment 
of the spirit is the end and, that in a very real sense, it will not avail 
man a great deal “if he gains the whole world but loses his own soul” 
in the process. It is in something like these terms that, I think, we 
should visualize the problem of secondary education. 





COMMENT ON DR. SAIYIDAIN'S ARTICLE 
Theodore Brameld 


Dr. Theodore Brameld is a Professor of Education at New York Univer- 
sity. He is particularly interested in the field of Educational Philosophy, and 
has an international reputation in this field. Among his publications in this 
field is Patterns of Educational Philosophy. It is his ability to relate educational 
philosophy to actual school practice which makes his comments on Dr. 
Saiyidain’s article particularly helpful to the American reader. 


The strongest impression an American reader receives from Dr. 
Saiyidain’s article is that the basic issues confronting Indian educa- 
tion are far more similar to than different from those of American 
education. This is a good omen: it dramatizes the fact that people 
struggling to achieve a humane and peaceful civilization, and the 
education instrumental to that ideal, are profoundly akin amidst all 
the variety of their cultures. 

Take, as an example, Dr. Saiyidain’s comments on the need for 
“leadership at the intermediate level’’—leadership that can provide, as 
it were, a kind of liaison between the top echelons of government as 
well as other institutions, and the great masses of ordinary citizens 
at the base of the cultural pyramid. Surely here is a problem almost 
as acute in our own country as it is in India—perhaps in subtle if 
not insidious ways even more acute. As Baker Brownell among others 
has shown, the dangers lurking in highly centralized structures, nec- 
essary though they are to an increasingly technologized age, can be 
counterbalanced only in the degree that local communities learn how 
to establish their own vital patterns of responsibility and participa- 
tion both toward themselves and toward larger collectivities. There 
is little doubt that in America we have only begun to grapple with 
this problem: characteristically, it has developed much faster than 
either our awareness of it or our facility to deal with it. As Indian 
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leaders like Dr. Saiyidain learn how to build the necessary bridges, 
Americans can surely learn from them both as to the obstacles in 
their difficult road and the new techniques needed to increase the 
flow of two-way traffic. 

The other point raised by Dr. Saiyidain to which I may call 
attention in this brief comment is his stress upon values. Here he 
speaks even more clearly as a philosopher of education—the role in 
which I have come to think of him increasingly during some ten years 
of personal acquaintance. He is entirely right in pleading for more 
value-consciousness—for fresh examination of the ancient conflict 
between the material and spiritual aspects of life. He would be the 
first to insist that this question is no easier—indeed, it is if anything 
harder—than that of building “grass-roots” leadership. Yet it is im- 
perative. It requires that educators of every type and every level of 
authority spend a greater proportion of their thought and energy on 
the larger purposes of their crucial enterprise. It requires that they 
take fuller advantage of the great ideas, the audacious critiques, that 
are now in process of being formulated by philosophers and historians 
of culture both in the East and West. Education has too long tended 
to ignore, or at the most to treat with appalling superficiality, the 
foremost interpreters of our epoch who see it as one of cataclysmic 
transformation. What they have to say is of vast significance to the 
every-day tasks even of the smallest rural school. 

Dr. Saiyidain especially stresses the need for a resurgence of 
spiritual values within the individual. Here I could wish for more 
elaboration. I do not believe he means in any sense to plead for a 
kind of retreat inward at the cost of concern with the outward values 
of the small or large community. Perhaps the thorniest question of 
our time is how we can achieve a dynamic synthesis between both 
poles of this equation—between the pole of rich personal fulfillment, 
on the one side, and of democratic-cultural fulfillment, on the other 
side. It is not nearly enough to say that somehow we must take both 
into account. The real question is what such a synthesis ought to 
mean for an age such as our own. Here again, Dr. Saiyidain speaks 
quite as directly to us as he does to his own people. Here again, 
therefore, he highlights the truth that the problems before India are, 
when viewed on this deeper level, equally those of America—indeed, 
of the human race. 
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SETTING THE CLOCK BACK? 
Marjorie Sykes 


Marjorie Sykes is a member of the staff of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
and Principal of the Basic Education School at Sevagram. This is the school 
set up in the days of Gandhi to carry out and demonstrate the theory of educa- 
tion which he believed essential to universal education and improvement of 
village life in India. Miss Sykes takes sharp issue with many of the so-called 
improvements in modern living and focuses attention vividly on the problem of 
social values and the genuine bases for leading a full life. The editor felt as 
he visited this school that its emphasis on the simple necessities of living 
was an inspiration. Certainly anyone who reads this article will feel constrained 
to question seriously many of the values which modern living appears to 
promote. 


This essay was planned to the accompaniment of the quiet 
rhythmic hum of the charkha, the simple wheel on which cotton is 
spun by hand in India. In front of me, as I sit outside my room in 
the early morning light, is a little field of cotton, now in its first 
flowering. It belongs to the senior girls’ hostel; it has been sown, 
weeded, and cared for through the three rainy months by the girls 
themselves ; now the sun is shining, and in another month we shall 
pick the first ripe balls; from then on, the slivers which feed our 
wheels will come from this new harvest, fresh and clean. 

It is difficult to keep the mind on the planning of an essay; it 
turns so much more naturally to the planning of clothes. As the yarn 
steadily fills the spindle, one considers the new set of garments that 
will soon be needed. Would it be best to weave a length of cloth on 
the fly-shuttle loom, which gives the quickest results? Or should one 
choose the simpler loom with the hand-thrown shuttle on which one 
can weave such varieties of design? What width and length and 
texture would be best? What colors shall be used this time? How 
much yarn should be dyed in each color, and how much will be 
needed all together? 

It is good that every teacher should look back and reflect on the 
joys and interests of his own childhood and adolescence. In this 
matter of clothes, for example, there comes a time when one is no 
longer content to have mother do the choosing, but is eager to choose 
for one-self, to experiment, to express one’s own tastes and ideas. 
Impatience with authority in this matter is one of the forms in which 
the awakening individual self-consciousness expresses itself; posi- 
tively, it is an opportunity for satisfying the urge for creative activity 
and for developing a sure taste and sense of beauty. The girls here 
are getting that opportunity. 
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In secondary education, as in so many other fields of Indian life 
today, the influence of Mahatma Gandhi is a dynamic force. The fact 
that Gandhi initiated and inspired a new plan for the education of 
Indian village children is fairly widely known in educational circles, 
This “New Education” or “Basic Education” takes the daily activities 
involved in the provision for ordinary human needs, like food, clean- 
liness, and clothing, and makes these activities, rather than books and 
words, the essential means for the physical, mental, and moral devel- 
opment of the child. The underlying idea is becoming increasingly 
familiar in pioneering schools, especially rural schools, in the United 
States and elsewhere. But the fact that the principles of the “New 
Education” are being applied not only to the primary, but also to the 
secondary stage of education, and therefore to the preparation of the 
adolescent for adult life, is hardly known at all. 

The first of such schools for adolescents has been developed, step 
by step, from the village basic school which was established by 
Gandhi’s co-workers on land adjoining his ashram’ at Sevagram in 
central India. The adolescent boys and girls have been familiar from 
childhood with the cotton plant and the making of cloth. They have 
been introduced, as they grew older, to the elements of weaving. 
When they enter the secondary stage, they accept as their aim the 
production by their own labor of all the cloth they need for their 
use as a family. This work is done largely on their own time. The 
girls seize on the opportunity which this offers for individual design 
and color in their clothes. Saris, some of them very beautiful, are 
made to personal taste; the tawdriness of mass produced, machine 
designs is entirely absent. The boys’ clothes offer fewer artistic op- 
portunities, but lovely saris for mothers, and gay scraps of cloth for 
baby sisters, may be and are made both by boys and girls. 

It is easy to see how work so satisfying to the psychological needs 
of adolescence can be made the entry into many fields of knowledge 
and can stimulate many forms of intellectual inquiry and the begin- 
nings of research. There is the cultivation of the cotton plant itself, 
the study of soil, climate, protection from pests and disease, and how 
to secure in local conditions the best combination of qualities in the 
fiber, There is the fascinating history of the economical development 
of the plant by man, intertwined as it is with his social and political 
history and his ethical insights and failures. Personal experience of 
the mechanical, mathematical, and physical problems of spinning and 
weaving brings with it a readiness to appreciate the story of man as 
a weaver, and the way in which these problems have been tackled in 





1 An ashram is the residence of a guru. 
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different times and places. The achievements of the great traditions 
of craftsmanship can be approached with some understanding. A 
practical interest in color and dye stuffs may similarly open up whole 
areas of inquiry in nature, in science, and in aesthetic and artistic 
values. The beauty of traditional folk-patterns and masterpieces of 
design enters into the training and molds personal taste all the more 
effectively for the indirectness of its influence. 

What is true of the ability to produce one’s own clothes from the 
raw materials by the operations of personal craftsmanship, is also 
true of the other major fields of human labor. The most important 
educational enterprise of the adolescent group at Sevagram is the 
school farm which produces, besides the cotton, a large proportion of 
the grain, pulses, and vegetables needed to feed the community. This 
involves not only agriculture and gardening, but also the care of a 
dairy herd, the management of the bullocks used for ploughing and 
irrigation, the working of subsidiary industries such as the extraction 
of vegetable oils, the grinding of cereals (both of these done by bullock 
power), the care of poultry, and the manufacture of palm sugar 
during the tapping season. Nothing is more directly relevant to human 
life than food production ; nothing is richer in educational opportuni- 
ties, both scientific and social. There are, however, three other major 
fields of interest which “New Education” schools use for adolescent 
education. One is the workshop which builds and repairs our houses 
and tools; another is the maintenance of the community in cleanliness 
and health; the third is the cultural heritage of mankind, with its 
religious, literary, musical, and artistic traditions. The essence of the 
training is participation in every kind of enterprise for mutual service, 
not only within the schools community itself but among the families 
and villagers who are its neighbors. 

The main purpose of this short essay is not, however, to attempt 
a detailed description of this craft-centered educational system, but 
rather to raise and attempt to answer the questions suggested in the 
title. It would be quite wrong to suggest that the reverence in which 
Mahatma Gandhi is held in India leads to any widespread acceptance 
or even understanding of the principles he advocated by the country 
as a whole. Large sections of the people, particularly among the more 
articulate classes, reject his philosophy of life and of education, and 
they do so for exactly the same reasons as their counter parts in 
America or Europe. It is, they say, a turning of the back on all 
progress, a rejection of the achievements of science and civilization, 
a demand for a return to the primitive which is (luckily) inherently 
impossible, and which, if it could be achieved, would only achieve an 
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all around lowering of the standard of living. In fact, it is “putting 
the clock back,” an unrealistic and undesirable dream; it is a demand 
for a deliberate re-entry into new Dark Ages. 

These contentions deserve serious attention, because they go down 
to fundamentals. The critics who take this position are far more real- 
istic than those who attempt to adopt the external techniques of a 
craft-centered education while adhering to social and philosophical 
positions which are essentially incompatible with it. Unless the social 
implications are taken seriously, the practitioners of the method will 
rightly be looked upon as harmless faddists, whose institutions may 
have a certain romantic appeal, but who are really living in an ivory 
tower out of touch with the real forces of life. 

The central point at issue can be put in one short, familiar sentence 
whose implications are so revolutionary and far-reaching that they 
need to be pondered afresh by every generation. It is a sentence 
which should command the respectful attention of those who inherit 
the Christian tradition, for it comes from the recorded teaching of 
Jesus: “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things which 
he possesses.” A very large number of people believe, as their argu- 
ments and actions show, that a man’s life does consist in the abun- 
dance of his possessions. Those are considered successful and happy 
who have food more elaborate and abundant than health requires, 
clothes far more than are needed for warmth, cleanliness, and decency, 
and large and luxuriously furnished houses much beyond the needs 
of privacy and shelter. In many circles it is considered “impossible” 
to do without a radio, or television, an automobile, a refrigerator, 
extensive travel, and regular visits to the cinema. Liberal expenditure 
on such accessories as smoking, cosmetics, and sweets is regarded as 
“essential.’’ Most discussions of the “standard of living’”’ reveal the 
fact that the participants are concerned only with the material re- 
sources or raw materials of living, and not with living itself. In the 
same way, “progress” and “civilization” are equated with the accu- 
mulation by the individual and community of more and more elabo- 
rate, material accessories to life. 

Yet it is surely obvious that human happiness does not depend 
on these externals, On the contrary it is clear that contentment and 
riches do not easily go together. There must be a great many people, 
even in the United States who, like the writer, enjoyed an extremely 
happy childhood without any of the so-called “necessities” previously 
mentioned. What are the real needs of the good life? 

Gandhi’s philosophy, the philosophy of the “New Education,” is 
that for man’s development into a whole and mature human being, 
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two things are needed, love and work. His natural impulses are 
satisfied and subliminated, and his natural powers perfected, by life 
in a community that can provide these two. A good family life pro- 
vides the young child with affection and security, and with the chance 
to share in natural and necessary household work according to his 
capacity. As he grows older, he needs to be able to feel himself a 
part of a larger community, in which his own skill, strength, and 
knowledge are of service to his fellows and where he can contribute 
to the achievement by the community of a satisfying way of life. 

If this interpretation of the nature and need of man is correct, 
two tendencies of Western life stand condemned; on the one hand 
the decline of family life which denies the little child so many of the 
experiences and satisfactions which he needs; on the other hand the 
virtual disappearance of the small community bound together by a 
common economic life and the provision of mutual service. In English 
cities during the air warfare of 1940-44, the people of each street 
came together to plan “fire-watching”’ and other services of mutual 
aid. In doing so many derived a profound emotional satisfaction from 
participation in a neighborly fellowship of which they had had no 
experience in times of “peace.” Gandhi’s is not the only voice raised 
to lament this terrible disintegration of society, which dooms so many 
men, women, and children to a tragic and unnatural loneliness. But 
his is the greatest and clearest of the few voices that have had the 
courage to proclaim a way out of the darkness. 

The “New Education” school for adolescents is an attempt to 
build up a purposeful, organic community. Living on its own land, 
it aims at producing its own essential needs by its own labor, and at 
providing from its resources for its own recreation and cultural 
development. The school seeks to inspire and equip its students to 
share and regenerate the life of Indian village communities. Its leaders 
believe that such small, organic communities can provide the best 
conditions for a satisfying human life. Indian villages have been the 
strength of the nation in the past and can be so again. 


2. The school believes in hard work. Boys and girls should be 
given a chance of experiencing the deep satisfaction of achieving 
physical endurance and skill. Many of the so-called labor-saving 
devices of Western civilization deprive students of the chance to take 
pride in their physical prowess. Such gadgets improverish life; they 
do not enrich it. 

3. We human beings are members of a community of life which 
is wider than the human race, and in which the soil and air, plants, 
animals, and men all have their part to play. The resources of the 
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earth are to be used with understanding and respect; they are not 
to be exploited in irresponsible greed. A sensitive respect for this 
living world of nature is caught from teachers who feel it themselves, 
and developed by personal and intimate contacts with soil and plants 
and animals. It cannot be taught, and may easily be destroyed by the 
use of large-scale power machinery. The tools of the “New Educa- 
tion” are simple, personal tools, which does not mean that they need 
be inefficient. They should be perfectly adjusted for their purpose; 
this purpose includes production, understanding, and delight in crea- 
tive achievement. 

4. Simplicity of living is both a deliberately chosen method and 
a goal of the work. One of the motives for simplicity is certainly the 
sense of social responsibility. In Gandhi’s eyes, to take more than 
one’s bare needs in food and clothing while others go hungry and 
naked is tantamount to theft. But the matter goes deeper than this. 
A voluntary simplicity of life is good in itself, is conducive to the 
true development and real happiness of man. The words of an Amer- 
ican, the Quaker John Woolman, give beautiful expression to this 
aspect of Gandhian thought. 


As He is the perfection of power, of wisdom and of goodness, so I be- 
lieve. He hath provided that so much labor shall be necessary for men’s sup- 
port in this world as would, being rightly divided, be a suitable employment 
of their time; and that we cannot go into superfluities nor grasp after wealth 
in a way contrary to His wisdom, without having connection with some degree 
of oppression and with that spirit which leads to self-exaltation and strife, and 
which frequently brings calamities on countries by parties contending about 
their claims.” 


To educate in simplicity is to educate in the fundamentals of per- 
sonal, social, and international peace. 

5. Closely related to simplicity is the willing and wholehearted 
acceptance of the limitations of circumstance. True education does not 
consist in wandering more widely but in pondering more deeply. If 
the school provides its students with experiences that touch the basic 
needs of life, the kind of experiences which arise naturally in an 
intimate community engaged in cooperative enterpises like those 
described, it makes possible, through these experiences, the highest 
development of the mind and spirit. The restless urge to see more 
places and read more books can only, in itself, result in the amassing 
of information; the development of a mature personality, the true 
goal of education, needs the leisure and relaxation of mind that comes 
with simplicity and contentment. 

This is not a call to go back; it is a call to go forward. The hard 
work it demands is not drudgery, but intelligent and purposeful labor. 
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The standard of living it accepts is “Sarvodaya,”’ the welfare of 
every member of society down to the last and least. The craftsmanship 
it encourages is not primitive crudity, but the release of a truly crea- 
tive energy of mind. The simplicity it upholds does not belong to 
the Dark Ages; it is the fruit of the wisdom of the most enlightened 
of mankind. The enlightened choose a so-called “poverty,” not be- 
cause they must, but because they may. The mature mind and spirit 
makes a free conscious choice of simplicity of outward circumstances, 
because such is the nature of man that only through simplicity can 
the individual find himself aright, and the well-being of society be 
assured. “‘New Education” for the adolescent seeks to bring about 
such maturity. 

Will India and the world listen? If not, and if our modern 
“progress,” as it well may, destroys itself, the tiny communities of 
the “New Education” may be among the seeds from which a new and 
saner civilization will grow. 
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A COMMENT ON MISS SYKES* ARTICLE 
Theodore Rice 

Dr. Theodore Rice, Professor of Education at New York University, was 
a member of a team of four American professors who served as Fulbright 
Professors in India during the academic year, 1953-54. This team conducted 
four workshops for headmasters of secondary schools in India. The workshops 
were jointly sponsored by the United States Educational Foundation, the 
Indian Government, and the governments of the various states in India. 


Throughout this issue of the JOURNAL reference is made recur- 
rently to Basic Education. The foregoing article sets forth the 
purposes and values envisaged in the upward extension of Basic 
Education from the primary to the secondary school. There are many 
activities at the secondary education level in the United States which 
to some degree approach the purposes of Basic Education. Some of 
the more familiar ones are work experience programs, Life Adjust- 
ment programs, core curriculum, community improvement projects 
or programs, the Four H Clubs, Future Homemakers of America, 
Future Farmers of America, and a recent emphasis on outdoor educa- 
tion and camping. While in many respects they differ widely from 
each other, yet they do have some characteristics in common with the 
program and purposes of Basic Education in India: 


1. All of them are based at least in part on the philosophy of “Learning by 
doing.” 


2. They develop their programs around experiences and learnings related to 
functiorial aspects of life. 
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3. They are directed toward increasing the self sufficiency of the individual 
toward employment of further learning. 


4. They make an effort to involve the individual in service to the school and 
the community. 


5. All try to provide the type of experiences, which enable the individual to 
deepen his own integrity and maturity. 


Some problems are also common both to these American programs 
and to Basic Education: 


1. Can the situation be sufficiently meaningful and sufficiently varied to call 
forth creative expression? 

2. Can the level of such a program maintain a climate of high thinking, analysis 
and interchange? 

3. Can the dynamics of the program be such that community, staff, and students 


alike are learning new things and increasing their competency in sharing 
these learnings with each other? 


4. Can children, youth, and adults of widely varied social status and educa- 
tional achievement be involved together in the development of such a 
program? 

5. Can criteria be developed which would be useful in determining the degree 


to which this program should operate within what is and the degree to which 
it should explore what ought to be? 


It should not be assumed that there is a wave of acceptance of 
Basic Education in India. The degree of acceptance differs widely, 
and the kinds of practice are as varied as those of modern education 
in the United States. There is much reason to hope that one of the 
major contributions of education from India’s new nation will be 
through the evolving realization of the finest in the concept of Basic 
Education. Certainly their effort to involve the school closely with 
the community of which it is a part merits our study. We now have 
reports, such as those from the Ogdens,? from Poston,? and from 
Brownell,? which indicate community improvement programs in 
which the role of the secondary school is little in evidence. In spite 
of attempts of such groups as the Citizenship Education Study at 
Teacher’s College and the Plymouth High School Conservation 





1 Ogden, Jean and Jess, These Things We Tried, University of Virginia 
Extension, 1947. 

2 Poston, Richard Waverly, Small Town Renaissance, Harper and 
Brothers 1950. 

8 Brownell, Baker, The Human Community, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
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Workshop and Pilot Experiment, we have only rare examples of a 
school in which the secondary youth work regularly, side by side 
with elementary children and with teachers in training, on community 
betterment, school improvement, or actual academic work. 

In further comment on this article, we might launch into an effort 
to defend utilization of the most advanced of technological devices or 
into a criticism of them. We might extol the merits of hand work or 
of the potential of a citizenry freed by machines from such grinding 
drudgery. The issue which seems of vital importance to the writer, 
however, lies in the degree to which we can rise to the challenge 
of Miss Sikes’ words, inherent in Gandhian philosophy and in our 
own educational creed.—‘‘For man’s development into a whole and 
mature human being, two things are needed, love and work.” How 
can we better realize these goals in our efforts to improve secondary 
education? Will they become a part of the developing secondary 
education of India? Can we help through the school and community 
to realize more effectively the need for “love”? Can this commitment 
reach into the lives of individuals and at the same time help indi- 
viduals reach out in love to others, however they may be? Can the 
work to be done have significance? Will our youth have assurance 
within themselves that life is better because they have helped make 
it so? 

If we are surfeited with the “Thing,” with the division of labor, 
with indirect responsibility, and with impersonal relationships, then 
our secondary schools will reflect that, and immaturity will engender 
immaturity. If we can, on the other hand, control the “Thing,” retain 
situations in which we see the products of our hands, use resources 
to help the less privileged to help himself and share in assuming 
responsibility, we stand a chance of meeting the challenge. 


4 Rollins, Arthur S. The Plymouth Experiment, Conservation Foundation, 
1954. 











EXAMINATION-RIDDEN SCHOOLS AND ALTERNATIVES 
J. C. Mathur 


J. C. Mathur is Secretary to the Ministry of Education in the state of 
Bihar, in northeast India. The son of an outstanding pioneer in Indian educa- 
tion, he grew up in surroundings most conductive to an understanding of the 
possibilities of a dynamic, creative school program. His understanding of edu- 
cational problems and of the practical steps which government must take in 
order to facilitate the improvement of education are an inspiration to state 
departments throughout India. As has been indicated in the articles which 
precede this one, the influence of the examination in India has been a throttling 
one so far as educational change is concerned. Any program for change must 
attack this problem. Because it is so central, and because the state of Bihar 
has taken leadership in modifying the examination program, we asked Mr. 
Mathur to write on this subject. The American reader who substitutes “text- 
book” or “course of study” or “college requirements” may find that the problem 
is not primarily different from the problem faced by American schools. As 
Mr. Mathur so ably points out, there is an appalling tendency among educators 
all over the world to permit the means (examination or outline) to become an 
end in itself. How to prevent this, is a common problem. 


Even in the idealized picture of society portrayed in H. G. 
Wells’ Utopia, examinations have been retained. They act as stimu- 
lants to teachers and pupils for steady and well-planned work; they 
test the capacity of candidates for standing up to occasional strain on 
their nerves; and they provide an “easily recognizable hall-mark.” 

In present day Indian education, however, examinations play a 
more fundamental and also more unfortunate role. At every stage of 
education; viz., elementary, secondary, intermediate, first degree, 
post-graduate, and research, there is usually an external examination 
conducted by a board or university. Thus there is an external ex- 
amination after every two or four years. This external examination 
determines the content of school or college program during that stage, 
the method of teaching and the pace of work. Text books are pre- 
pared, not on subjects nor for pupils, but for a particular examina- 
tion. Mastery of these text books with a view to answering questions 
at the examinations is generally considered equivalent to gaining an 
acquaintance with the subject. Earlier work in the school program 
matters only to the extent to which it facilitates the pupils’ perform- 
ance at the external examination ; consequently teaching and activities 
have to be planned in terms of the preparation for the examination; 
if any “activity” interferes with the preparative for the examination, 
it has to be dropped, howsoever wholesome and educative it may 
otherwise be. A few weeks before the external examination, normal 
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work in the classes going up for the examination is suspended, and 
they give their undivided attention to preparations for the examina- 
tions ; special classes are held; “important” and likely questions are 
studied, and even pupils who might have been neglecting studies 
throughout the year get ready for the “gamble.” Class work having 
been unplanned throughout the year, anxious parents engage private 
tutors (mostly from amongst subject teachers) whose only job is 
to force upon the backward child formulae for better performance at 
the examinations. It does not matter whether the child assimilates 
this coaching, done usually at odd fatiguing hours of the evening in 
cramped homes. What matters is that as a result of the coaching the 
pupil is able to reproduce on the answer paper some of the informa- 
tion thus hastily imparted to him. Prediction of a certain percentage 
of questions is not difficult for a practiced coach, though of course 
there is always a gamble. Private tuition of this kind is a rampant 
evil discouraged on paper by “Authority,” but tolerated in practice. 

And then comes the examination itself. For about a week, morning 
and evening, for three hours at a time, candidates sit in examination 
halls, carefully watched by invigilators. The atmosphere in the ex- 
amination hall is tense, as are the nerves of most examinees. Within 
the limited hour, the prescribed number of questions have to be 
answered. Usually there are 5 to 8 questions in a paper and the 
answers expected are mostly of the essay type. 

Evaluation of the answers is entrusted to selected external ex- 
aminers who have, of course, no idea of the candidates’ day-to-day 
performance. Standards of evaluation vary greatly, and subjective 
attitudes of the examiners color their judgment. 

When the results are announced, there is much commotion all 
over the state. Newspapers bring out special editions carrying results 
of the high school or school final examinations. Thousands of teen- 
agers scan the result sheets to know their fate. For the majority, it is 
dismal, for the percentage of passes at the Matriculation or High 
School Examinations seldom exceeds 50. Unless a candidate secures 
pass-marks in every subject and in the aggregate, he is declared to 
have failed. A candidate might have done very well in half the 
subjects and might be unlucky only in a single subject, but he is 
branded as a failure and has to repeat the entire course in the follow- 
ing years. 

The pattern of external examinations described above may, except 
in some important details, seem not to be very different from the 
system prevailing elsewhere in the world, but in India it has become 
an incubus on the school. What is responsible for this glorification 
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of examinations? Is it sheer perversity of teachers and education 
authorities ? 

Teachers are low paid and averse to exerting themselves on new 
experiments, and examinations are a simple device involving few 
additional responsibilities. But even low paid teachers might have 
turned to a different system, had they been assured that society 
wanted that. But they find that society sets greater store by this 
kind of perfunctory academic attainment than “on what is conducive 
to character building and citizenship.” A teacher’s success in the 
profession depends upon the results of his pupils in examinations, 
The average parent expects of him this much and nothing more. 
The University lays down a criterion for admissions based solely on 
the results of the examination. Efficiency grants are sanctioned by 
state governments largely in consideration of impressive examination 
results. It will, therefore, be wrong to throw all the blame on the 
teacher who does after all find his objective more or less pre-deter- 
mined by society and the universities. 

How did society come to identify a tool with the target, a criterion 
with the objective, the examinations with the ends of education? It 
is not an instance of the means determining the ends, but of one of 
the means jettisoning the ends and taking their place. The process 
began in the middle of the 19th Century when the British introduced 
a school system with no roots in the indigenous tradition. It was 
introduced in response to a pressing demand, even from the Indian 
intelligentsia of the day, for a system suited to “the more immediate 
wants and exigencies of the people.’ These words are quoted from 
a scheme submitted by the Commissioner of Patna in 1856 to the 
Director General of Education. Earlier in 1850 the Collector of 
Shahabad, one of the districts in Bihar, wrote while recommending 
the closing down of the Arrah Vernacular school, ‘““What the people 
wish to have is practical English acquirement.” By “practical English 
acquirement” and “immediate wants and exigencies” were meant the 
need for contacts with the British rulers and ability to fill with 
competence certain low-paid jobs in government offices. For these jobs 
the requirements were a modest and limited ordinary acquaintance 
with the English language and evidence of reasonable discipline of 
the mind. There was no reference to such intangible attainments as 
development of initiative, character, civic-sense, aesthetic responses, 
social adjustments and physical well-being. All that was wanted was 
scholastic attainment of a narrow kind, not even intellectual growth 
in the wider sense. Naturally examinations were found to be the 
most feasible method of assessing these limited mental attainments. 
Once this was realised, all attention was given only to examinations; 
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no necessity for alternatives was felt until the ’thirties of this century 
and even later. If and when the British administration wanted men 
of a different and higher calibre, it was only at the highest level, for 
which preference was given to Indians who had the advantage of 
education in English Universities; besides, the best few, even of 
Indian Universities, were good enough, for they did share in no 
small measure the intellectual awakening of the West. In their case 
the existence of the rigid examination system did not greatly in- 
terfere with normal and even exceptional development. But the 
majority in schools and colleges had no such openings, no such ex- 
pectations ; theirs was a restricted aim which could be attained by 
passing examinations and which was in fact identified with—became 
interchangeable with—external examinations. Employees other than 
government also followed the same standards and the system was 
assured of a long lease of life because universities in India were 
started as examining and not teaching bodies. Teaching universities 
in India are a much later growth. Consequently, the earlier univer- 
sities of India expected of schools and colleges only a satisfactory 
compliance with the standards and regulations of examinations. 

Employers (the principal one being government) and univer- 
sities—the two main consumers of school products—have thus been 
primarily responsible for perpetuating the examination-ridden schools. 
This may sound like an over-simplification of the issue, but the close 
connection between school education and employment determines the 
structure and content of school education all over the world. In 
India the employer has not so far bothered to take interest in educa- 
tion at the school-stage; he has been concerned only with the cer- 
tificate of examination, which indicates a certain mental equipment 
and attainment and nothing more. Today he finds the certificate- 
holder to be inadequate for his requirements and then frets about 
educational standards going down, little realising that it is for him 
to lay down his need for, not a mere certificate holder, but a prom- 
isinfi citizen, an awakened individual, a steady and cooperative 
worker. With some variations, the intellectual attainments expected 
of the entrant to the University could also be stated in similar terms 
because the seeker after higher knowledge should also have felt the 
opening out of most of his faculties, not just the exercising of the 
faculty for comprehension, retention, and expression of unrelated 
bits of information. 

In other words, the alternatives to the examination ridden school 
will come if employers, including governments and universities, insist 
upon evidence of a school-education for an all-round development of 
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personality. Secondly, this change-over from examination-ridden 
schools will be facilitated if parents realize that school education is 
both a preparation for life and a progress towards a vocation. 

Preparation for life. This is a tall order, but the challenge is 
making itself felt even without the two pre-requisites mentioned 
above. The student himself is restless, and though unable to diagnose 
his malady he does occasionally rebel against the fetters of the 
examination system in his adolescent manner ; walks-out of examina- 
tion halls if papers are stiff or invigilators strict; strikes for the post- 
ponement of examinations; demonstrates against heavy failures— 
these are only some of the symptoms. The first reaction of authority 
against these oddities has been to stiffen all the more the examination 
system, with a view to check leakage and compel examinees to be 
more attentive and studious. Slowly and steadily, however, it has 
been realized that while the impartiality and efficiency of examina- 
tions has to be ensured, the true remedy lies in making examinations 
less fearsome, less nerve-racking, less of a gamble; it lies in changing 
the whole outlook of school-programs and transforming the tech- 
nique of teaching and guiding children. 

Thus it is that since the coming of freedom to India, there has 
been almost continuous heart-searching among teachers, administra- 
tors, and framers of policy, even though they are all handicapped for 
want of a declaration from the employer (including government) in 
favor of new standards of recruitment, and inability of the average 
parent to appreciate the value of all-round education. The report of 
the Secondary Education Commission? (1953) set up by the Govern- 
ment of India contains a bold and unequivocal plea for a “transforma- 
tion of the schools into social communities where the healthy, normal 
motives and methods of group work are in operation and children 
have an opportunity of learning by doing, of gaining meaningful social 
experiences and thereby being trained in the supreme art of living.” 
Their recommendations have been supplemented by the report (1954) 
of the International team sponsored by the Ford Foundation, who 
have analysed the twin aims of school-education, one arising out of 
“concern for the individual and the second out of concern for some- 
thing beyond the individual.” Recently several seminars of selected 
Headmasters have been organized and have discussed ways and 
means of transforming the examination-ridden school into an “activity 
school,” which at the same time gives full room for the expression 
of the pupils’ social impulses. The teachers’ workshops that have been 
organized by the United States Education Foundation have been 


1 op. cit. 
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giving practical demonstration of how this process of transformation 
can be taken in hand immediately even by individual Headmasters. 

About the place of examinations in school-life the consensus of 
opinion seems to be as follows: 


(a) There should be only one public or external examina- 
tion at the end of 11 or 12 years of schooling. 

(b) A percentage of marks at this examination in every 
subject should be earmarked for the assessment of the day-to- 
day work of the candidates at school. (In Bihar, a beginning 
has been made by earmarking 25% of the marks for the pur- 
pose.) This percentage should be greater at the internal ex- 
aminations of the schools. 

(c) A system of cumulative school records covering per- 
sonality interests, co-curricular activities, physical well-being, 
and social adjustments, as well as scholastic attainments should 
be maintained for every pupil throughout his school career. 

(d) The certificate to be given on the completion of the 
secondary course should show, not only the result of the public 
examination, but also of an evaluation of the cumulative school 
record of the pupil including his performance at periodical tests, 
if any. 

(e) Internal examinations and tests should be conducted 
without any notice, and in some tests even consultation of books 
should be permitted. 

(f) The present practice of making every pupil take the 
final examination in every subject at a time should be replaced 
by one under which he may be able to appear at the examination 
in installments. Even the parcelling out of the syllabus should 
be considered. 

(g) Methods and procedure of evaluation should be radi- 
cally changed. Greater objectivity should be aimed at. There 
should be fewer questions of the essay-type. Attainment and 
intelligence tests should be worked out after conducting general 
experiments in different parts of the country. 

(h) The teacher should be trusted; he should be given a 
fair opportunity to know and study closely the pupils in his 
charge. 


Personal contact of this kind is possible only if the size of the 
classes is reduced. The school routine should provide for super- 
vision of written and other work and the teacher relieved of his 
anxiety to supplement his salary by income from private tuitions. 

_ The basic problem of the headmaster is to create an environment 
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in his school in which the incentive for steady and fruitful work will 
come not from the fear of failures at examinations but from the 
child’s desire to learn, to create and to express himself. This desire 
is often hampered by (a) authoritarian and colorless teaching; (b) 
absence of interested and productive activity in the teaching program, 
(c) absence of respect for the varying needs of different children and 
their inevitably unequal progress in different forms of learning, (d) 
want of facilities for smooth adjustment to social and other environ- 
ments, (e) personal prejudices and fixations of the teacher. 

Not all these obstacles can be overcome by even enthusiastic head- 
masters whose number is still very small. But heroic attempts have 
been made in the past by inspired teachers, and now of course, their 
isolated endeavours have gathered momentum under the powerful 
voice of progressive education in the highest quarters. It is not with- 
out significance that at a recent seminar of headmasters in Mussoorie, 
the participants agreed to give a trial to the following projects in 
selected High Schools in U.P. and Bihar: (a) A project for the 
evaluation of the child; (b) democratization of school administration; 
(c) a project on productive work in schools; (d) varied use of the 
school library. 

This list could be multiplied, for the ultimate object—the trans- 
formation of the schools into social communities—is an all-embracing 
process. I cannot conclude this review better, than by quoting the 
following lines from the highly illuminating chapter in the report of 
the Secondary Education Commission: “The Secondary School As 
We Visualize It.” 


“At present, as we have pointed out, teaching is entirely dominated 
by examinations. In this school, emphasis will shift from examina- 
tion to education; teachers and children will concentrate on the real 
purpose of the school and will take examinations in their stride ..... 
much greater credit can be given to the actual work done by the 
student from day to day of which careful and complete records should 
be maintained. Moreover in assessing his progress and position, fac- 
tors other than academic achievement should be given due weight— 
his social sense, initiative, discipline, co-operation, leadership, etc. 
Even in assessing academic achievements they should not use a rigid 
yardstick, but judge them with reference to the individual capacity 
and intelligence of each student. We are confident that when the 
teachers’ whole outlook on education is changed and they learn to 
appreciate the real purposes of the school, they will be able to make 
necessary adjustments in the methods of examination and make it an 
ally, rather than a hindrance in the process of education.” 
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COMMENT ON MR. MATHUR'S ARTICLE 
Chandos Reid 


Dr. Chandos Reid, a Curriculum Consultant, spent the academic year, 
1953-54, as a Fulbright Professor in India, helping to conduct the seminars 
sponsored by the United States Educational Foundation in India, These 
seminars were held in four different regions of India. “Each seminar lasted for 
two months and was conducted as a workshop. 


External demands on education, whether in the form of examina- 
tions or other external incentives, pose a perennial problem. Mr. 
Mathur has described vividly this problem as presented by the ex- 
amination system in India. Although the examination itself has ceased 
in most schools in the United States to keep this type of stranglehold 
on what is taught and how it is taught, yet other types of external 
demands have assumed a somewhat relevant position. It was the 
dominance of the Carnegie unit requirement for college entrance 
which brought about the Eight Year Study, a study designed to re- 
lieve schools of this external pressure. Since that study, many colleges 
have reconsidered their requirements and have attempted to base 
them upon a more intrinsic measurement of predicting probable stu- 
dent success. Yet this pressure of the college requirement on the high 
school has continued to dominate the curriculum to such an extent 
that action was finally taken to encourage development of a broader 
curriculum now known as the Life Adjustment Program. Thus we 
have in our own recent educational history been taking steps to over- 
come this dominance of the external pressure on the program of the 
high school. 

Mr. Mathur has pointed out in a vivid way the fact that this 
external incentive, which was originally supposed to stimulate pro- 
gress and to serve only as a means to encouraging education, has now 
become the end in itself. Any high school teacher in the United States 
has lamented this same change of role in the usual A B C marking 
system. Intended as incentives and a means of assessing growth of 
students toward educational objectives, the marks have become, for 
many students and for their parents, the actual objective of study. 
Thus we find teachers and others interested in the schools worrying 
about the fact that students are not seeking learning for its own sake, 
but are only covering requirements for the desired marks. 

Mr. Mathur has assumed that such confusion between means and 
ends must primarily come about through employers who demand 
evidence of true education. This would seem to be an over-simplication 
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of the problem. May it not be that any external incentive tends to 
become a goal in itself, and that the motivation for study must be 
found in day to day pursuit of learning which seems in itself to be 
significant to the learner? Such an idea might mean in education, as 
it does in business today, that a continuous broad study of successes, 
failures and the reasons for variation of effort on the part of the 
individual must be a part of the educational process, just as it has 
become a part of good business procedure. 

Textbooks and courses of study have also become ends in them- 
selves in many classrooms, rather than being used as aids to learning. 
The original purpose of these materials was to bring resources to 
teachers in simple and concise form. Instead, such guides have become 
the definition of the classroom experience and an end in themselves, 
Tests are given, not on what a child can do with the subject, nor on 
what he knows about the subject, but on how well he has mastered 
one textbook in the field. This is the same type of perversion of educa- 
tion which Mr. Mathur has described in the Indian examination 
problem. 

This confusion of means and ends is particularly dangerous in a 
democracy. For in a democracy, the very essence of education must 
be teaching students the basic skills of citizenship—skills in thinking 
through controversial subjects with objectivity; skills in participating 
in community improvement; skills in organizing community activity 
and community groups; skills in the practice of discussion and the 
making of decisions. Such skills are not learned from the textbook, 
nor do they lend themselves to examination questions. Instead, they 
must be practiced and judged in situations which demand action. For 
this reason, the steps which Mr. Mathur describes for broadening 
the activity of the school program and for broadening the basis for 
measuring growth are particularly significant. Here again, however, 
American education, constant effort must be made to promote the 
records is far different from getting them wisely used. Certainly in 
American education, constant effort must be made to promote the 
wise and effective use of a broad range of measurement of growth of 
the individual. 

Mr. Mathur’s emphasis on the need for desire of employers for 
changes in the examination system is interesting and may seem 
strange to the American educator today. Yet in the early years of 
the century, it was this same type of demand from employers for 
high school graduates which accounted in large measure for the 
great surge of enrollment in the high schools of our country. Such a 
movement in India seems to us almost essential at the present time. 
(Continued on next page) 
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INTRODUCTORY TO BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS 


] 


The comprehensive high school, as we know it in the United States, does 
not exist in India, although Indian educational ieaders are encouraging the 
adoption of a wider range of courses, the relation of these courses to vocational 
opportunity, and the development of craft and cultural opportunities beyond 
those required for the academic examinations. Many of the schools are private 
schools. It must also be remembered that at best, the secondary school still 
serves only 10% of the nation’s children. It is usually not a coeducational 
school. Even if it is coeducational, boys far outnumber girls. 

Since the syllabus is set by the state, the headmasters who describe their 
programs in the following pages assume a fundamental similarity of curriculum 
based on the examination system. They therefore mention only the unusual 
features of the school, those which distinguish it from the usual pattern. 

The schools selected for description reflect varied social purposes, varied 
social structure, and varied efforts to approach problems on a sound social 
basis. They also exemplify the fact that in a country as diverse in practices 
as is India, no single pattern of development can be assumed in education. 








COMMENT ON MR. MATHUR’S ARTICLE 

(Concluded from page 228) 
So long as employment of the educated people is limited to govern- 
ment positions and professional positions only, India will continue 
to have the tremendous problem of unemployment of her educated 
men and women. A climate of opinion insisting on education as a 
requirement for any kind of employment in business is almost a 
necessity. The graduate of a secondary school or of a university needs 
to see a wide range of vocational opportunity ahead of him rather 
than limiting his aspirations to government or the professional world. 
It would seem to us that studies need to be made of the relative 
merits of educated versus uneducated merchants and factory workers 
throughout India. Such studies might bring about the recognition of 
the type of education which Mr. Mathur is hoping for. They might 
also give a basis for beginning to meet the problem of the educated 
unemployed. 

Certainly, in every way, Mr. Mathur has sharpened for us the 
importance of examining the relationship of purpose and practice in 
our schools. But he has also pointed out vividly that this is not 
enough ; that steps must be taken—definite, concrete steps—to keep 
that relationship in proper focus; and that it is not the school alone 
that must be concerned with constructive reorientation, but that the 
other insitutions of the community must also be aware of the im- 
portance of true educational purposes and must help in reshaping the 
means which are used to attain them. 
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A BRIEF REPORT OF (GOVERNMENT) MODEL HIGH SCHOOL, 
JABALPUR, MADHYA PRADESH, INDIA 


S. P. Nigam 


The Model High School at Jabalpur is an academic high school which 
prides itself on having the highest record of success in examinations of any 
school in the community. It is attached to a government teacher training college, 
and the teachers of the model school have at their disposal many of the 
facilities of the college. Like such a model school in the United States, it is 
staffed with better than average teachers, and teachers who are devoted to 
their profession. Mr. Nigam, the headmaster, administers the school in a 
democratic may and develops with teachers as well as with students a spirit 
of cooperation and desire for improvement. Although each activity in the extra- 
curricular program is mentioned only briefly, it is worthy of note that even 
during the week preceding examinations, classes of boys volunteered to work 
as a demonstration class for the United States Educational Foundation Work- 
shop which was being held at the college. Neither the boys nor their teachers 
seemed concerned about taking time from preparation for the examinations, 
This is indicative of the quality of the program described. 


The Government Model High School is one of the oldest second- 
ary institutions of Madhya Pradesh, having been established early in 
the 20th Century at Jabalpur. 

The schools has 21 sections,—12 sections in the middle school i.e. 
from class V to class VIII; and 9 sections in the high school, ice. 
from class IX to class XI. It has an enrollment of 826 students 
including girls, displaced, aboriginal, and backward students. The 
time of imparting education is from 10:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. on week 
days and from 7:30 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. on Saturday with Sunday 
as a holiday. 

The staff is comprised of high school and middle school teachers, 
—14 trained graduate teachers in high school and 16 trained teachers 
in middle school. 

The management of the school rests entirely on the state govern- 
ment. Because it is a practicing school attached to Prantiya Shikshan 
Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, it gets an unique opportunity of experiment+ 
ing with new schemes of educational activities and new methods of 
teaching various subjects in school. 

An experiment was undertaken in the workshop procedure in 
co-curricular activities. This experiment yielded such astounding 
results that one thinks what great things of quality can be had from 
the students by correctly exploiting the latent zeal and enthusiasm 
to work on a cooperative basis and how the sense of responsibility 
manifests itself in greater and in more sincere form among them. 

The experiment was like this: 

Every class was divided into various sub-committees depending 
upon their personal aptitude and keenness to take up the work 
voluntarily. The sub-committees were: 
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(a) Discipline and Welfare Commitee, which was solely respon- 
sible for the good and opposite discipline and the welfare of the class- 
mates in the class, on the games field, in the school social functions, 
and in and around the school. The scope of the committee was 
limited to the class students only. 

(b) Games Committee, which was responsible for the natural 
development of sportsmanly spirits. 

(c) Garden Committee. Only those students who had gardening 
as their hobby constituted this committee. The results achieved were 
(i) development of their aesthetic sense (ii) realization on their 
part of the dignity of labor, and (iii) inculcation of the spirit of 
cooperative effort. The appearance of the school building presents a 
marked difference. Students have laid out gardens in all space 
available. ; ito Rg 

(d) Excursion Committee. This committee had to take up the 
work of arranging in an organized way excursions of the class. To 
a degree this committee was responsible for the community construc- 
tive social work. 

(e) Literary Society. It looks after the literary activities of the 
students. The regular feature of the society is to issue periodical 
directives to the students and produce a manuscript magazine. With 
all this the students of this society participate in debates, recitation 
competitions, and dramatics. The sayings of the great philosphers, 
statesmen and scientists appear from time to time on the news board. 

(f) Social Studies Committee. The society maintains a museum 
which is very popular amongst the students of this school. It is 
equipped with numerous charts, diagrams, and models prepared by 
the students. Development of the civic sense among the students is 
the main aim of the society. 

All the committees functioned efficiently under the experienced 
teachers who took great pains in guiding the students to discuss 
problems and take appropriate decisions from time to time. The over- 
all administration of all the committees rested soely with the Stu- 
dents’ Council constituted by the captains of all the clasess. It ex- 
amines, guides and coordinates the activities of different societies. 
Besides these the school has Science Society, Photo-Club, and Art 
Society constituted by elected members. 

In the Annual Certificate Examination, the result of the three 
classes was extraordinarily good. Out of 100 students, 95 passed— 
42 in first, 45 in second division, and eight in third and pass divisions. 
This has shown that the co-curricular activities if properly organized, 
add to the academic career of the students. 








THE BESANT THEOSOPHICAL SCHOOL, BANARAS, INDIA 
N. V. Tampi 


The Besant Theosophical School in Banaras as its name indicates is a 
school sponsored by a religious or one might better say, a philosophical group, 
the Theosophical Society. Banaras itself is the holiest city of the Hindus, 
The Theosophists sponsor schools in many cities of India, and these schools 
are particularly devoted to the arts of music, drama, dancing, and poetry. The 
emphasis of the theosophists is upon developing the spirit and the beauty of 
the individual. Their philosophy emphasizes love of God rather than fear, and 
it is in this spirit that they develop their educational institutions. Mr. Tampi, 
is the Headmaster of Theosophist Secondary School in Banaras. He is an 
outstanding educator. Students come here for education from all over India. 


The Besant Theosophical School, Banaras, is a co-educational 
school having the nursery, primary and higher secondary sections, 
In the nursery section the Montessori system with slight modifica- 
tions is followed; in the primary the basic course’ as prescribed by 
the state government is followed, the basic craft being spinning and 
weaving ; in the high school section the syllabus as prescribed by the 
Department of Education and the Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education is followed. Wood work, painting and sculpture, 
music, and the study of Sanskrit are also provided for all. 

The school aims at a full and free development of the child to 
help him to unfold his own inherent splendor in an atmosphere of 
freedom, happiness and comradeship. The school program is arranged 
to help the children to have good physical habits, refinement of senses, 
cleanliness in living, gracefulness in physical action and adaptability 
to different physical conditions. Opportunities are given to the chil- 
dren through their own elected organizations to have a training in 
democracy, and through their literary, dramatic and music societies, 
and through the art and crafts sections to express themselves crea- 
tively. : 

The school is situated in the extensive and beautiful grounds of 
the Theosophical Society, and the children have free access to the 
lawns and gardens, the hall and library of the national headquarters 
of the Theosophical Society in India. They have the privilege of 
living in an atmosphere of natural beauty and of cultivating a capacity 
to appreciate the beautiful. They often take part in the meetings and 
celebrations, and come in contact with visitors from all parts of the 
world who come for the meetings of the Theosophical Society. 


1 Basic course refers to basic education, similar to that described in the 
article by Miss Sykes. 
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The School is managed by a Committee appointed by the Theo- 
sophical Society, and containing also the principal and two elected 
members of the teaching faculty. The General Secretary of the 
Theosophical Society in India is the manager. He is a reputed author 
and lecturer on philosophy and education and often conducts dis- 
cussion meetings with the staff on principles and problems of educa- 
tion. Monitors are responsible for discipline within the class room; 
captains and group leaders on the field; and members of the Proc- 
torial Board everywhere. All these together constitute the Students’ 
Council which is the supreme students’ body. The Proctorial Board 
is elected from each class, and contains also the principal and three 
members of the staff who remain only as observers, with no voting 
power, they speak when called upon to do so. The board meetings 
are presided over by the student president. The board looks after 
most of the school activities including the canteen, the assemblies, the 
administration of justice, etc. 

The school has a general library and a small class library. There 
are separate reading rooms for the smaller children and the high 
school. There are separate rooms for geography, language, art, music, 
manual training and spinning and weaving. Gramophone, radio, epi- 
diascope, and other visual aids are available in the school. Those inter- 
ested in science are allowed to carry on experiments in the laboratories. 
There is also a museum containing many samples of soil and rock, 
skeletons and nests and various other collections made by the students 
in their short excursions and long educational tours. Dignity of labor 
is emphasized by the whole school working in the gardens and fields 
in the last period of every day, teachers and students all working 
together. Teams of boys are occasionally sent to work in social educa- 
tion centers in the nearby villages. 

New developments: 1. Examinations have been abolished in three 
classes. Progressive records are maintained and promotions will be 
made on that basis. This experiment will be extended each year. 

2. Weekly staff meetings are need for routine matters and class 
room problems, for planning and evaluation, and just for social 
contact. 

3. Closer contact with guardians and parents. They are invited by 
different classes for observation and entertainment, and then there 
are consultations between staff and parents. Parents are also invited. 

4. Organization of a community play center for children. The 
senior boys help in this work considerably. 

5. Outdoor education week for the whole high school. 

6. Holding of camps and seminars for the staff. 








WORD PICTURE OF SARASWATI SCHOOL 
Jushiben Nayak 


Mrs. Nayak and her husband are well known throughout Saurashtra, the 
state in which her school is situated. The location for the school was selected 
because of the need for a school among working classes. Here, as in many 
places in the United States, children of workers often drop school because of 
financial difficulty. In India at the time of the opening of the school, both the 
workers who lived in the community and the upper social classes in the com- 
munity were suspicious of anyone who would deliberately choose to live here 
and work here, when other places were more desirable and when living among 
the workers actually kept the teachers from receiving social acceptance among 
the higher social groups in the community. With true missionary spirit, how- 
ever, the Nayaks refused to become discouraged. They set up their school, and 
found many ways to serve health and social needs of the community. At the 
same time, they developed a good school. Gradually their leadership was 
recognized and educationists throughour the state turned to them for leader- 
ship. It is because of this leadership and of the outstanding school which they 
have developed that we have asked Mrs. Nayak to describe the school. 


Saraswati Vidya Mandal, with its two high schools today, is an 
educational project which was undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Nayak 
in 1945. Its aim was to provide upper primary and secondary educa- 
tion to the children of the workers of Ahmedabad which is the biggest 
textile center of India. The School is housed in the very humble 
shade of an old textile factory. In 1945, the number of children was 
only 125; to-day it is nearly 1200. 

The emphasis is laid not chiefly on academic learning, but more 
on the training of citizenship that may effectively meet the require- 
ments of the family in particular and the society in general. 

Prominent citizens work on the Board of Management. The 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Raghubhai Nayak, is a Doctor of Education 
who has travelled widely in India as well as in Europe and America. 
Mrs. J. R. Nayak is a trained missionary worker’ and is very effective 
in the school community relation. Mr. S. Goplani, a seasoned head- 
master, is in charge of the vocational guidance and the execution of 
syllabus plans. A great majority of teachers are trained and form a 
nice team of workers. They meet with their principal two hours every 
week and jointly thrash out a!l problems of policy and practice. 

There are three workshops: 1) wood-work, 2) book-binding, 3) 
spinning and weaving. They aim at providing sufficient training to 


1 “Missionary” does not necessarily have a religious connotation, but means 
devotion to a social cause as well. Thus Mrs. Nayak and her family are 
dedicated to uplift of the lower castes in India, and are trained to do this type 
of work. 
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SHREE VIJAY VIDYAMANDIR, AVIDHA 
(DT. BROACH, BOMBAY, INDIA) 


Cc. M. Mehta 


India is a nation of villages, a nation whose greatest industry is the produc- 
tion of food and clothing. For this reason, any development of the country 
must be thought of in terms of villages and village life, of improvement of 
crops and increase of food production. The agricultural high school and the 
agricultural university are of great importance. Mr. Mehta is the head- 
master of an outstanding agricultural high school about 400 miles from 
Bombay. The school has been particularly successful in leading the way to 
crop improvement and sanitation practices in the village itself. At times, it is 
almost difficult to determine which is school and which is the natural agricul- 
ture of the village. Villagers feel that the school belongs to them. That their 
sons learn there the ways of better living and of better farming. Mr. Mehta is 
constantly starting new projects or studies which may help improve crops and 
income of the people of the village. 

The school is situated in purely rural surroundings. It has a fine 


campus. It was started in 1939 by Shri Gram Seva Mandal, whose 








WORD PICTURE (Concluded from page 234) 
develop independent craftsmen. The art education is not well-devel- 
oped, but music has made good progress. 

The pupils’ council is very active. Its effective co-operation with 
the teachers has raised the disciplinary level to a very high degree. 
The pupils willingly join with their teachers in community welfare 
work such as cleaning slum areas, providing healthy entertainment 
for the community, collecting funds etc. 

Some pupils who have no facilities for staying and studying at 
home, study and sleep in the School. The principal stays in the school 
premises. In spite of the poor cultural and economic backround, the 
scholastic achievements of Saraswati pupils are above the average. 
Even in sports, they have attained a first class reputation in the city 
with its 60 secondary schools. Judging from the over-all efficiency of 
the school, the state has placed Saraswati in ‘A’ grade. Though much 
remains to be done in way of parent-teachers’ co-operation, the 
school interviews about 100 parents, on the average, every month. 

The immediate objectives of the Saraswati are: 

1) Improving the methods of examination 

2) Development of a scientific guidance program 

3) Evolving greater co-operation between the school and the 
community 

4) Development of art education 

5) Expanding the health campaign by actually supplementing 
pupils’ food. 

But in all its undertakings, the biggest problem seems to be of 
finance, which again is not merely a local problem, but is India’s 
national problem. 
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chairman is Principal M. T. Vyas, M. A. Ed. (Lond.,) an eminent 
educator of India. The people gave the best of their land for the 
school and erected buildings worth about Rs.60,000. In 1947, the 
Rajpipla State took it over from the said Mandal with a view of 
having an ideal agricultural school in the state. At the suggestion of 
the Director of Education, Bombay State, the people also erected a 
hostel worth Rs.25000/-. 

The school was really lucky in securing a band of selfless workers 
from the very beginning. Generally everywhere, and particularly in 
villages it is very difficult to secure teachers who develop love for 
their institution and put their hearts into it. The people of this com- 
munity are very cooperative. Agriculture has also helped to develop 
the atmosphere and the school-community relations. All the agricul- 
tural work is done by the students themselves. It is really a pleasure 
to see boys and girls joyfully working in the fields. The students 
hardly touch flowers and fruits. Nearly every co-curricular activity 
from games to receiving guests is managed by the Students’ Council. 
Cleaning, road building, tree planting, first-aid, collecting old clothes 
and redistributing them after patching and restitching, and observing 
national and international days—all these have become a common 
feature of the school. The boys also maintain a poor boy’s fund from 
which books and other necessities are provided to the needy. Every 
possible effort within reach of the village in the form of scouting, 
music, art and trips to model farms and educational centers is made 
to keep the students well informed. 

The main problem in India is of intensive and not extensive farm- 
ing. So experiments on the school farm are made to make the best 
use of water and manure in order to grow more than one crop a year. 
Fruit trees not only add to the income, but they are useful to supple- 
ment the vegetarian diet also. Use of selected seeds, judicious use of 
fertilizers, compost, ground nut cake, and pest control are practically 
taught to the students. This year agricultural experiments on students’ 
own farms in batches of 4 to 5 within easy reach of the school are 
started. The school supplies improved implements, selected seeds, 
manure etc., so as to encourage their use. This way the father and 
the son work side by side and the school comes in real contact with 
the people. At present agricultural schools are very costly. In order to 
multiply such schools, it is very necessary to make them economical. 
With this end in view, the school has decided to work with fewer 
farm servants, and instead of 30 acres of land, intensive farming will 
be carried on on 10 to 12 acres of land. The boys are encouraged to 
work on the farm during their leisure time, and thus help the needy 
students to earn while they learn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Great Problems in European Civilization, by Kenneth M. Setton and 
Henry R. Wenkler, ed., New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xx; 649. $7.65. 


Sixteen controversial developments central to the course of West- 
ern culture appear here in historical sequence. Such clashes as that 
of ancient freedom and tyranny, between Christianity and paganism, 
between Church and State in medieval times, on through such areas 
as the industrial and social upheaval of the nineteenth century and 
imperialistic rivalry as a prelude to the first World War, and closes 
with the aftermath of World War II. 

The sixteen are placed in their historical settings in succinct, 
scholarly summaries by sixteen historians, representing fourteen 
American colleges and universities. 

But this is only the frame for the organization of as potent a cargo 
of mental dynamite as has ever appeared in a single volume. The 
pro and con of each problem is debated by the most illustrious of 
those involved in the actual controversy. For example, the nature of 
Napoleon’s personality is analyzed by Bonaparte himself, by his con- 
temporaries, and by thinkers of a later day. Or again, Mill, Engles, 
and Pope Leo XIII evaluate society. In the mighty arena of the 
Reformation, by means of 28 readings, we hear Erasmus attack 
Luther, Luther reply, Sir Thomas More join the fray, Loyola attack, 
only to be counter-attacked by Calvin. In this book dozens of men, 
lofty and astute, throw the light of their minds on the perplexing 
crises of the past. Here is high excitement for the student who is 
challenged and counter-challenged by the voice of history to weigh, 
think, and determine for himself. The book deserves its title of 
“Great Problems”: it is also a masterly compendium of provocative 
thought by great thinkers. 

James H. Hanscom 
Assistant Professor of 
Social Studies Education 
New York University. 





(rentile Reactions to Jewish Ideals, by JACOB S. RAISIN, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953, pp. XXIII, 876, $7.50. 


This volume is the result of exceedingly wide reading from many 
sources. It details a general perspective of Jewish history and culture 
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that will be enlightening to most non-Jews and to many Jews. The 
ethical facet, particularly as expounded in the Talmud, describes the 
qualities of mercy, universalism, salvation for all men, righteousness, 
justice, loving—kindness, truth, peace, humanitarianism, honesty, 
forgiveness and consideration that underlie the one fellowship of 
humanity. The author weaves Jewish history skillfully into general 
world events and is successful in drawing appropriate parallels be- 
tween Judaism and other doctrines and cultures. However, in his 
attempt to demonstrate the thesis that Judaism is a proselytizing 
religion, the author too often belabors his point. The research loses its 
scientific character since it sets out to prove a preconceived hypothesis 
rather than to test it. Thus Dr. Raisin becomes misleading when he 
fails in many cases to distinguish clearly between accepted authentic 
Judaic tradition and the legends of the Midrash, the uncanonized 
material in the Apocrypha, and the opinions of individuals. In the 
effort to prove his point, the author makes unwarranted inferences 
as in the case of the sparing of the Gibeonites for their deception so 
as not to discourage proselytism to Judaism ,p. 117) and the conten- 
tion that much of the sermonizing in the ancient synagogues on the 
Sabbath was directed to possible proselytes. There is also the confusion 
of humanitarian exhortation and practices with the bid for and en- 
couragement of newcomers into the ranks of Israel. Indeed, the claim 
of non-Jewish ancestry for so many of the Jewish leaders in Bible 
and Talmud times (Elijah, Rabbi Akiba) makes one wonder. The 
book, despite its wealth of detail, must therefore be read most care- 
fully and critically so as to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Dr. SAMUEL I. SPECTOR 





Judaism in Islam, Biblical and Talmudical Backgrounds of the Koran 
and its Commentaries, by Abraham I. Katsh. Published by the 
New York University Press for the Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York. $7.50. 


The introduction clearly indicates the purpose of this valuable 
book. Muhammad first thought of himself not as the founder of a 
new religion but as the prophet of an old one—Judaism. His mind 
was saturated with its scriptures ; with pride did he trace his geneology 
to Ishmael, son of Abraham by Hagar. Not until his failure to win 
acceptance by the adherents of either Judaism or Christianity did he 
formulate the theology of the sacred book of Islam which leaned 
heavily upon the Hebraic tradition. 
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This indebtedness is the subject Judaism in Islam investigates and 
illustrates with textual details. Professor Katsh examines two im- 
portant Suras (chapters) of the Koran, verse by verse in a com- 
parative way, that brings to light many parallels between Koranic 
texts and Rabbinical literature. 

Many Biblical stories and sayings—especially from the Pentateuch 
and the Psalms—intertwined with an inexhaustible amount of Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic tales, are traced in the Koran with ingenious 
and learned care which characterizes all Professor Katsh’s previous 
works. 

ithe abundance of Jewish thought and ideas contained in the 
Koran and in its early commentaries—as shown by the writer— 
testifies to the profund knowledge of Judaism possessed by contem- 
porary Arabian Jews. Professor Katsh points out that the unusual 
number of Aggadic stories quoted in the writings of famous Arab 
writers indicates that the Arabian Jews took an active part in Jewish 
spiritual life and suceeded in maintaining strong permanent and 
friendly ties with their Arab neighbors. 

The importance of this book lies in the fact that the evidence is 
fairly put; although anyone could well anticipate wherein Professor 
Katsh’s sympathies lie, the approach is quite objective. It is also food 
that we have here, a work by an American scholar of recognized 
merit. Professor Katsh, a noted educator, is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Hebrew Culture and Education at New York University. 

The work represents an immense amount of research and is 
extremely learned. Professor P. H. Pfeiffer of Harvard believes it 
will long remain the standard work on the subject. The work is all 
the more useful for its comprehensive indeces and bibliographies. 

This book bears even a significance today because it illuminates 
the general relationship between the cultures of two great Semitic 
peoples which could contribute a great deal to world civilization by 
co-operation. 

Indeed we have here an admirable performance and a scholarly 
record. We look forward to more research on the subject from the 
able pen of Professor Katsh. 

M. MAnsoor 


Johns Hopkins University 


